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COLLARS AND CUFFS IN CROSS-STITCH 


MONG the_ recent popular 
forms of embroidery, cross- 
stitch is one of the simplest. 
This stitch, based on a square, 
can be easily wrought on can- 
vas, scrim, linen or similar 
material, and it can be readily 
applied to such designs as are 
appropriate for the decoration 
of collars and cuffs. 

Material suitable for this 
neckwear may be obtained at 
very moderate prices, and as 
a medium with which to em- 
broider the design, either wash 
silk or mercerized cotton may 
be used. The best designs for these collars and 
cuffs are of a geometric or conventional character, 
and the simplest method of planning a design in 
cross-stitch is by the use of netted paper, on which 
the designs may be represented in two ways: first, 
by making a cross to indicate each stitch, and second, 
by filling each square with a solid mass. These 
methods are shown in figure 1. 
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The illustrations in figure 2 are designs from a 
copy-book of embroidery stitches. Original units 
may be made on netted paper without much diffi- 
culty, and a simple unit may be arranged in a 
variety of ways to produce interesting designs, as 
in figure 3. Figure 4 is a unit, selected from a 
Japanese design, which suggests figure 5, and this 
unit applied to a collar and cuff is shown in the 
supplement. Natural forms may be adapted to the 
decoration, as in figure 6. 

The selection of color is an important consid- 
eration, it being desirable to have the principal 
parts of a design accented by a stronger or more 
intense tone. It is generally safe to use the softest 
tones in the largest quantities, reserving the most 
brilliant ones for emphasis. If complementary col- 
ors are chosen for a design, care must be taken 
that these are not used in equal quantities. In 
the supplement designs in different values of one 
color are represented, and also in tones from related 
colors. 

Some designs, as in 3 page 453, are better with 
margin lines, while others, as in 2, are better with- 
out them. Often the effect of a design may be 
wholly changed by the use of margin lines. Com- 
pare the effects resulting from the use of one or 
two margin lines in the Supplement, figure h, etc. 

Equally strong contrasts are obtained by trans- 
posing the tones, as, for instance, instead of mak- 
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ing the border light and the figure dark, as in the 
Supplement figure a, the border might be dark and 
the figure light, as in figure c. Or in figure f the 
large unit might be light and the lines dark, and an 
entirely different effect obtained. 

When making these sets it is easier to em- 
broider the design before hemming the collar or 
cuffs, as some difficulties might be encountered if 
the edges are finished first. 


MARY BERRY 


West Newton, Mass 
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ART AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


NE of the most interesting and im- 






portant features of the educational 
movement of to-day is the corre- 
lation of Art and Manual Training. 

The artistic side of every form 
of Manual Training should be care- 
fully developed, as the pupil’s in- 
terest is then completely aroused 
and his powers more thoroughly 
trained. Heretofore the related 
subjects that have been made em- 
phatic are drawing and designing 
for work in woods, weaving, bas- 
kets, rugs and for work in clay 
modeling. 

Very little has been done in 
vl Domestic Science, that very im- 
portant phase of Manual Training, 
but there can be an artistic as well as a practical 
side to this work. 

An Instructor in Domestic Science should be 
closely in sympathy with the Instructor of Art for 
the same classes. The two can then work together 
and secure excellent results. Besides the regular 
note books in Domestic Science which are written 
up from notes taken at the regular class lesson I 
have the girls design and make their own cook books. 

The designs for the covers are planned and ex- 
ecuted in the period devoted to Art and criticisms 
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and suggestions given for any corrections. The 
pupils are specially encouraged to bring in original 
designs. Of course much of the beauty of these 
covers depends upon the previous instruction of the 
pupils in drawing, but some very artistic and ap- 
propriate covers are shown in decorative design, 
fine lettering and in figure work. Many of these 
designs are executed in the class or school colors. 
The leaves of the cook book have the recipes and 
the method for cooking each, neatly and carefully 
written, or if the girls prefer they may print these 
recipes and methods. These leaves also contain 
illustrations of some ingredient, utensil or the finished 
dish, the color scheme done in water colors. Many 
of the girls prefer the simple pen and ink sketches 
which are very effective.* 

The index page of these books contains a list 
of all the dishes which the girls have cooked during 
the year with reference to the number of the page 
where the recipe will be found. The leaves are then 
tied together with thread, twist or cord of the class 
colors. I find this book making in these classes 
creates a great interest in books of all kinds, pupils 
frequently bringing suggestive designs from books 
they have been reading. We hope later on to do 
some book binding. At the close of the year it is 
customary to give a luncheon to the teachers of the 
graduating class. We select a menu from this book 
making a pretty menu card in the type selected by 





*The tail piece p. 454, and the figure used with the initial, p. 455, were taken 
from these Cover Designs. 
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the class. This card to be used by the members of 
the class in planning and preparing the luncheon. 
The class having previously decided upon the class 
colors — green and white— we selected the courses 
for our luncheon with reference to the color scheme; 
we also considered the season of the year. 





Covers were laid for ten guests. The table- 
cloth laundered without folds and spread over a 
padding or silence cloth, the tablecloth reaching 
nearly to the floor on all sides. As the white rose 
had been chosen for the class flower, the center- 
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piece consisted of a single basket of white roses 
with a few green leaves, this rested on a white 
lace centerpiece. At each end of the table the girls 
placed a silver candelabra containing green and white 
candles, and at each plate knives and spoons at the 
right, the forks at the left in the order of the courses 
served. The glasses a little to the right at the end 
of the knife. The bread and butter plates at the 
left. The butter served on these plates had been 
moulded by the girls in the form of a rose. The 
napkins in the center of the space between the 
knives and forks with the place-cards decorated with 
the class flower in water colors, and a bit of rhyme 
appropriately written for each guest, laid on each 
napkin. A little to the right of the place-card a 
single white rose for each guest to wear. 

There were twenty-four girls in the class and 
each course was assigned to a group of girls who 
were responsible for the buying, cooking and then 
serving to the waitresses chosen by the class to 
serve the luncheon. The girls wore uniforms con- 
sisting of black skirts, white shirt waists, white 
aprons, caps and sleevelets. The waitresses wore 
small fancy caps of white lace with green ribbon. 

The Instructor presided at the head of the table 
but gave no directions to any of the pupils during 
the luncheon, the class being responsible for the 
luncheon being served to their own guests. 

From the grape fruit with cracked ice and gran- 
ulated sugar to the bon bons made of white fondant 
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and half colored green with a green coloring paste, 
everything in some way reflected the class colors, 
even to the finger bowls with the water containing 
a geranium leaf. 

As our laboratory only contained the necessary 
dishes for serving a few people, the girls brought 
extra dishes from home for this occasion. The 
ability to purchase, cook and serve a meal means so 
much to our girls and more to the homes in which 
they live, and while we are trying to emphasize the 
artistic in Domestic Science we would by no means 
seek to disparage the practical but realize that cook- 
ing reaches much farther than the mere ability to 
prepare palatable and digestible dishes, and that the 
attractive method of serving adds so much to the 
comfort and pleasure of each member of the family 
circle. 

Ruskin said, ‘‘ Good cookery means English thor- 
oughness, French Art, and Arabian hospitality.’’ 


IDA HOOD CLARK 


Supervisor Manual Training, Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








SOME NOTES ON CLAY MODELING 


HIS article aims to show what has 
been done with clay in the pri- 
mary school—the first four grades. 

Although most interesting things 

may result from the use of clay, 
the limitations of the material must 
be observed. It is the medium 
par excellence for the representa- 
tion of the large facts of form, 
size and solidity. Unimportant 
details are best ignored. Each 
variety of fruit, vegetable, or an- 
imal has its characteristic shape 
and markings, but the study of texture and minute 
variations in surface have no place here —or any- 
where with little children. 

The way of working and the qualities that are 
desirable in a clay sketch are shown by the animal 
studies, I. First the shape of the body; is it longer 
than it is wide or high? What is the shape of the 
back, straight or curved? How does the head 
compare in size with that of the body? How in 
shape? Treat the head (with exception of the ears 
in some cases) as a whole, and at first absolutely 
ignore eyes, nose, and mouth. Where is the head 
attached to the body, and how much higher is the 
top of the head than the top of the back? The 
ears? The ears alone will almost make the ani- 
mal sometimes; as, for instance, in the rabbit and 
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hound. And just because these ears, or some 
like characteristic stand out, do not slight the rest 
of the figure. If you do the result tends more and 
more toward pure caricature. Lastly, there are the 
legs, tail, and perhaps horns; these are attached 
to the body at their proper places. And all these 
members are usually thicker and stronger where 
they grow out from the body than at their ex- 
tremities. 

Most animals must necessarily be represented 
sitting, or lying down, since clay legs will not sup- 
port the heavy body, and the legs are doubled up 
or partly so. After the first grade, children can 
understand how these legs are jointed and double 
up, and in some animals certain bony structure 
shows through the skin, and gives a clue to the 
general anatomy of the animal. Occasionally in my 
own classes I sketch on my board or model for 
the class some bit to show structure, and explain 
how the leg, or arm, or head works. 

It seems quite natural that many of the things 
we draw should be modeled as well; perhaps be- 
fore they are drawn. In either case the aim should 
be to give to our figures action or repose; in fact, 
the right kind of movement. In II notice the figure 
with hands clasped over the knees. There are no 
details, even the hands being treated as a mass, 
but the weight of the body is plainly sustained by 
the arms, and the figure is in equilibrium; it is 
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restful. There must be something more than the 
mere representation of a figure or thing. The idea 
or sentiment, what the figure is doing, or about to 
do, and what the thing is for—these make such 
work interesting to the pupil. Beauty of form or 
line is a corollary to them. 

The buildings, III, may suggest some points in 
the study of shelter, and with older children, archi- 
tecture. Little children cannot use purely con- 
structive processes, and these are not lessons in 
construction, for the inside of the building is not 
considered, but outside shape and appearance only. 
Usually these sketches are made from memory of 
the pupil’s own home, or some structure near by, 
a church, library, school-house, or other bit of 
architecture. Proportion is all important here, and 
pupils very soon see that if a house is to be three 
stories or two stories high, the total dimensions of 
the building must bear such relation to each other 
that there will be room for windows, doors, porches, 
etc. Probably no work my children do indicates so 
plainly their upbringing, general culture and posi- 
tion in the social scale as does this. Their homes 
they know, but too well, some of them, and mem- 
ory of them is easily recalled. This kind of model- 
ing can be carried much farther with pupils a bit 
older, to include certain architectural features like 
the pedestal, certain monuments, the fountain, and 
the triumphal arch. Such study of architectural 
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form is quite impossible otherwise, for even high 
school pupils would find some difficulty in drawing 
such things, and no drawing can represent the 
beauty of the cast shadow. 

The great body of classic design is largely 
sculpturesque, and cannot be appreciated fully from 
the flat copy. Even very young people can model 
upon the clay tile such motives as the scroll, fret 
and variations of straight line design, spiral and 
simple forms of the rosette, IV. This tile should 
be about one-half inch thick, made of small bits 
of clay well worked together. Upon the surface 
made smooth and level with the fingers, the de- 
sign is modeled with small pieces of clay laid 
along guiding lines, marked on the tile with a 
pencil or stick. Tiles for the use of small pupils 
may be cut from a brick of clay by means of a 
string or wire. It takes these little people too long 
to make their own. 

As to illustration in clay, of story and incident, 
those subjects are closer which depend upon move- 
ment and form to give interest, rather than upon 
color. The story of Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe, 
many of Eugene Field’s poems, fairy tales, and 
mythological narratives and the Christmas story, 
abound in material for illustration. Incidents on 
the playground, sports and games on the way to 
school, men at work on the street digging, the 
circus—any of these furnish interesting subjects. 
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See V and VI. Model the picture in the round, 
setting the figures on a tile of clay, or in relief. 
In this latter case build out a narrow shelf of clay 
from the lower edge of the tile to serve as the 
ground upon which the figures are to stand. Be 
sure they do stand on something. More than 
this, work-in low relief must be largely decora- 
tive, even with older pupils, because objects 
cannot be put in perspective. The older pupils 
can be shown, however, that those parts of the 
object or figure nearest the observer will have most 
relief. In any medium the one absolute necessity 
is that the pupil have a distinct conception of what 
he is to represent. If it be a figure skating, the 
salient features of such figure should be enumer- 
ated and fixed; the cap and other characteristics 
of clothing, position of body, arms and legs; 
where the weight of the body rests (on which 
leg), and where the other leg is at the same time; 
whether the legs are perfectly straight or slightly 
bent, etc. Pin the pupil down to certain facts, 
then use these facts. 

There is yet the modeling of pottery to be con- 
sidered, VII, including every conceivable kind of 
vase, bowl, dish, tea-pot and vessel that can be 
suitably made in clay; the decoration of these in 
incised or painted line, design or relief, or flat 
color; and the firing and glazing of the same in a 
kiln built on the school grounds with the help of 
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the pupils. This making of pottery is a meaty 
subject, and cannot be treated here and now. 

The above will give some idea of what can be 
done and is done with clay, in the first four grades 
of the primary school. The subject is fascinating, 
and may easily be over-emphasized. It is usually 
undervalued. Our drawing and design might be 
greatly strengthened, did we but use such mediums 
as clay, mediums with decided limitations and cor- 
responding possibilities. 


CHESHIRE LOWTON BOONE 


Montclair, N. J. 
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POTTERY MAKING 


HE accompanying photographs will show some 

of the results of the work in Pottery making at 
the Friends School, Providence, R. I., during the 
past school year. 

An old fashioned kick-wheel with copper top was 
our first acquisition. The clays with which we 
obtained our best success came from the Merrimac 
Pottery, Newburyport, Mass. 

To get the clay into the right condition for 
‘*throwing’’ on the wheel a process called ‘‘ wedg- 
ing’’ is first necessary, that is the clay must be 
kneaded until of a soft even consistency throughout. 
It is then made into a ball and thrown on the cen- 
ter of the wheel. The wheel is set in motion from 
left to right, and the hands and fingers fashion the 
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vase as the wheel revolves. When the desired shape 
has been obtained, a wire held taut in both hands 
is run under the vase which is with the greatest 
care then lifted from the wheel and put away to dry. 

The drying process requires much time and often 
in our eagerness to obtain a result the article made 
was fired before it had become bone dry — which is 
essential— and consequently the article burst in the 
firing. 

Many failures were experienced during the school 
year before obtaining satisfactory results in the 
body-color and glaze. We use principally two meth- 
ods. 1. An underglaze color is painted on the un- 
fired clay and on top of the color is afterward 
painted the transparent glaze which when fired 
results in a highly polished surface. 2. First bake 
the clay forms and afterward put on the design in 
color, finally glaze and fire again. The firing has 
been done in an ordinary gas kiln such as is used 
for firing over-glaze work, and the required result 
has usually been obtained in from three to four hours. 

The colors used have been obtained from 
J. Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place, New York, and 
are called ‘‘under-glaze colors for painting on the 
biscuit.’’ A four ounce package each of dark yellow, 
67; dark green, 68; French green, 401 dark; claret 
brown, dark brown, best black, Barbotine white, 
No. 97, have been the colors which we have prin- 
cipally used both by themselves and mixed together. 
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The glaze with which we have had the best success 
has been a mixture of a hard and a soft glaze. 

Ten parts of soft Limoges glaze, No. 110, to one 
part of hard glaze, No. 96.* 

The medium used with both the colors and the 
glaze is a mixture of gum tragacanth, gum arabic 
and water. 

Put a teaspoonful of gum tragacanth in a pint of 
water and let it simmer slowly, then add one-fifth 
the quantity of gum arabic to the amount of gum 
tragacanth used. 

In wishing all success to any others who may 
enter this most interesting field of work, let me beg 
that they forward the work by insisting upon beauty 
of form, harmonious coloring and good, conventional 
designs. 

SOPHIA L. PITMAN 


Friends School, Providence, R. I 





* This measurement should be made carefully by the metric system. 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
JUNE 


APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DESIGN 


The two related lines of work followed last 
month were preparatory to the work of this month, 
but the most potent factor in the application of 
principles and the utilization of material is enthusi- 
asm. The secret of success lies in leading the 
children of whatever age to select subjects for 
design which are of immediate and vital interest, 
and within the range of their powers, that the work 
may be done enthusiastically. Too difficult a 
problem dims the hope of success; too simple a 
problem fails to stimulate. Only the teacher who 
knows the class through and through can have the 
wisdom to direct the choice of just the right task 
in design. 

The outline this month is therefore reducible 
to this for every grade. Select some appropriate 
object of design, and help the pupils to do their 
best with it, both in form and in color. 

The following are examples of successful work 
in each grade: 


PRIMARY. First Year. A. A Scent Pack; an 
envelope for sachet powder, with a line and dot pat- 
tern in one color on white or gray. 

The envelope may be made according to any convenient model and 


of any shape. The pattern is made upon regularly spaced dots, with 
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colored pencils. A few cents’ 
worth of powder will supply a 
class of fifty. This particular pack 
was made in the Lowell Normal 
Model School, Grade I. 


Second Year. B. An 
Invitation; a card of in- 
vitation and a program 
combined; a folder with 
a decorative cover, flower 
pattern, contrasting col- 
ors on a white ground. 


This is one of adozen sim- 
ple forms which second grade 
children love to make to invite 
their parents to the exercises of 
the closing day of school. The 
pattern is drawn with colored 
pencils on regularly spaced dots, 
two colors and black on a white 


or tinted ground. 


Third Year. C. A 
Doily with fringe and bor- 
der in colors; flower 
elements, dominant har- 
mony. 

These were made of paper, 
the fringe cut with scissors, and 
the borders drawn with colored 
pencils, by third year pupils, 
Orange, Mass. The forget-me-not 
and the bluet were used for ele- 


ments of design. 
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INTERMEDIATE. Fourth Year. D. A Pen 
Wiper, with central button holding all parts to- 
gether; rosette, in analagous harmony. 


These were designed on paper, as problems in form and line 


composition. Materials were selected with reference to use and good 
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color harmony, and the pen-wipers constructed by the pupils of a 
fourth grade, Newton, Mass. Several circles of cotton cloth or 


chamois form the body of the pen-wiper. The cover may be of felt 


or other firm cloth, or of leather. The button should be selected with 


reference to color harmony. 


Fifth Year. E. A linen towel; a fringe with 
embroidered border; line elements, dominant har- 
mony. 

The photograph is from the original design made of paper, with 
the wave-fret drawn with colored pencil. The design was afterwards 
worked out in the proper materials under the direction of the teacher 


of sewing. 
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Sixth Year. F. A Doily of linen worked with 
silk; abstract spots, analagous harmony. 

The plate shows the original designs drawn with Chinese white 
or other body color on rice paper, and also the same designs as 
worked out by the children in the proper materials. These were 


made by pupils in Bolton, Mass. 
, | 


GRAMMAR. Seventh Year. G. A Japanese 
Screen; pattern applied to burlap by stencil; two 
tones on a middle value, abstract spot, analagous 
harmony. 

This was taken from the original drawing on rice paper, made by 
a seventh grade pupil, North Adams, Mass. In the actual working 
out on the screen certain slight modifications were found necessary 
on account of the limitations imposed by the stencils, but the general 


effect of the design was not changed. 


Eighth Year. H. A sash curtain, with painted 
decoration, abstract spots derived from nature, an- 
alagous coloring or complementary. 


This also was photographed from the original design made by 
an eighth grade pupil, North Adams, Mass. The motive was a 


tlower form, but just what it is now impossible to say. 


Ninth Year. I. Cover for a Language Paper; 
in three colors; decorative interpretations of nat- 
ural forms, complex harmony.* 


This was made by a ninth grade pupil, North Adams, Mass. In 
reproduction the value of the ground has come out much lighter, and 


that of the border lines and the head much darker than in the original. 





* For examples of complex harmonies see Frontispiece. Bowl from Malden, 
Mass. Rug from Newton, Mass. 
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FREEMAN SCNOOL 
GRADE NINE 
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HIGH SCHOOL. Freehand Classes. A design 
for a sofa pillow; flat tones painted, with embroi- 
dered outline ; complex harmony. 

These were made by the girls in the Roxbury High School, 
Boston, Mass., of denim, with linen floss, the flat tones of body color 
being applied by stencil, retouched where necessary to complete the 
figures. 


Mechanical Classes. A design for some vseful 
object; worked out in wood or metal; complex 
harmony. 


The illustrations in the upper half of page 482 is from work done 
by boys in the Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. That 
in the lower half of the page is from the work of pupils in the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. These illustrations show some of the 
products of the best instruction now being given in manual training, 
instruction which combines the technical and artistic elements in 


just proportion. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR JUNE WORK 


Suggestions of things to make. 


Back numbers of The School Arts Book. 
Dr. James P. Haney, See also Book, January, 1903. 


Manual Training Schedules for New York. 


Methods of Work. 


Basket Making. T. Vernette Morse. How To Do It handbooks. 
Laura Rollins Tinsley, Practical and Artistic Basketry. 
Whedon & Spring Co., Indian Basket Weaving. 


Bead Work. T. Vernette Morse. How To Do It handbooks. 

Bent Iron. Paul N. Hasluck, Bent Iron Work. 

Book Covers. Mr. Sweet, Book, December, 1903. Mr. Whitney, 
Book, May, 1904. 

Embroidery. Mrs. Ferry, Book, December, 1903. 

Graduation Programs. Mr. Bailey, Book, June, 1902. 

Lamp Shades. Mr. Sanford, Book, March, 1904. 

Lanterns, Center Pieces, etc. Miss Soper, Book, May, 1904. 

Metal Working. Paul N. Hasluck, Bent Iron Work. 

Trays. Mr. Sanford, Book, January, 1904. 

Weaving. Miss Soper, Book, April, 1904. 

Woodworking. Charles G. Wheeler, Woodworking for Begin- 
ners. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Text Books of Art Education. Prang Educational 
Company, 1904. Eight volumes, profusely illus- 
trated in black and white and color. 


The first volume of this long looked for series has appeared. It 
is Book V, for the fifth year in school. To say that it is the most 
attractive book on art education ever published, means but little, for 
books on that subject have not been especially attractive. It is not 
only attractive, but it justifies its name. Other books professing to 
deal with art have dealt with drawing only; this book impresses one 
who turns its pages even casually as having to do with art in the larger 
sense. Clever designs, charming landscapes, well drawn trees and 
flowers, beautiful color plates, choice bits from nature and the various 
constructive arts, follow one another in the most appetizing fashion. 
One is tempted to read the book through at a sitting. To quote from 
the First Announcement, ‘* These books are precisely what their name 
implies. They are not books in which the pupil is to draw, nor man- 
uals for the use of the teacher, but text books, to be put into the 
hands of every pupil,— books containing a series of carefully graded 
lessons written in language which the pupilcan understand. The text 
is accompanied by illustrations that will be a constant inspiration and 
delight to him.” All of which, wonderful to relate, is to be taken 
literally and without discount. Briefly the thought in these books 
seems to be to make principle paramount to exercise, to give the child 
a chance to reason things out for himself, to put before him the good 
expression of others, and to so direct his work from the beginning 
that he will be led to appreciate those fundamental truths which un- 
derlie expression in line and color. 

A concise general statement of the plan of the books might be 
formulated as follows —The work is taken up on three main lines: 
First, Observational Work; Second, Technical Work; Third, Creative 
Work. These three lines of work are developed through the course. 

In the first three grades the Observational Work largely predom- 
inates, the Technical Work having practically no place, and the 


Creative Work being limited in quantity, and largely imaginative and 


illustrative in character. 
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In the 4th, 5th and 6th grades the three lines of work, that is, the 
Observational, Technical and the Creative Work are given nearly 
equal consideration, particular attention being paid to the steady 
growth and conscious effort on the part of the children. The work in 
each line is influenced by that of the other two, that is, the Observa- 
tional Work is made definite by the influence of the Technical and the 
requirements of the Creative. The Technical Work grows up out of 
the Observational, and is limited by the demands of the Creative. 
The Creative Work is dependent upon the Observational for its ma- 
terials and by means of the Technical sets these materials in order for 
its own use. 

In the 7th and Sth grades the Technical and Creative Work pre- 
dominate, the Observational Work serving more particularly to furnish 
additional materials and inspiration for the Creative Work, and at the 
same time to furnish the ground for the development of the Technical. 

The three main lines of work are sub-divided in the books for the 
sake of clearer presentation. I. The Observational Work is divided 
into General Aspects of Nature, Flowers and Fruits, Birds, Animals 
and Insects, Figure and Still Life. Il. The Technical Work is di- 
vided into four subjects, Atmospheric Perspective, Linear Perspective, 
Geometry and Pure Design. III. The Creative Work is divided into 
three subjects, Constructive Design, Decorative Design and Pictorial 
Design. 

In arranging the various exercises and lessons of this course the 
effort has been, evidently, to keep in mind the interest of the child 
and his mental growth, and also the interrelation of the different sub- 
jects or divisions. The whole is in touch with the great art-craft 
movement of the time. If the other volumes of this series take their 
proper places with reference to this Book V, as no doubt they will, the 
work will be epoch making in the history of Art Education in Amer- 
ica. In anyevent the Prang Educational Company has acquired fresh 
laurels. After thirty years the pioneers again lead. No supervisor 
or teacher of drawing in the country, whatever his affinities, can 
afford to ignore this latest and best expression of what art education 
means in American public schools. 
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Notes for Mechanical Drawing, by Frank E. Mathew- 
son. The Taylor-Holden Company, Springfield, 
Mass., 1904. 6xg, 86 pp. mostly plates. $1.00. 
This book contains the notes originally made for the use of the 
students of the Mechanic Arts High School and the Evening School 
of Trades, of Springfield, Mass., by a most successful teacher. It isa 
thoroughly practical course, clearly formulated, without an unneces- 
sary word. The volume is so made that the leaves may be removed, 


used as individual plates, and returned to their place. 


Bent Iron Work, by Paul N. Hasluck. Cassell & 

Co., 1903. 4x7, 160 pp. 269 Illustrations. $1.00. 

This is one of the Cassell Technical Manuals. It deals with the 
use of Venetian iron and what is called Elementary Art Metal Work, 
by which is meant simple wrought iron. As an explanation of tools, 
materials and processes the book leaves little to be desired. As a 
compendium of patterns its value lies in its suggestiveness. It con- 
tains hardly a single design simple enough and beautiful enough to 
serve as a model for public school work of any grade. ‘The teacher 
will find excellent bits here and there, like the candle holder, p. 146, 
the rosette, p. 117, the ivy leaf, p. 96, and the candle holder, p. 53; 


but the designs as a whole are examples of what not to attempt. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 


The Japanese war pictures claim attention at once as examples of a 
transitional art, neither oriental nor occidental. All the illustrations 
in The Two Pacifics, and the text as well, are valuable to history 
teachers. What a charming Rice Mill, p. 596! There is a good 
article on Karl Bitter, with eight examples of his work. The Group 
of Modern Paintings is of no great importance either from the point 
of view of subject matter or color reproduction. ‘Teachers who are 
going abroad this summer would better read Stewards of an Ocean 
Liner, by Winthrop Packard. Louis Rhead’s Flower Maidens must 
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have been better in the original than in the reproduction. When in 
Rome this summer look up Vedder and see his Souls of the Flowers. 
All boys will like the article entitled *‘ Way for the Breakdown Gang.” 
Century. 

An excellently well colored frontispiece proves the ability of 
Edward B. Edwards as a designer. Castaigne’s work is always charm- 
ing. Inthe series of drawings for The Mother of Parliaments, his 
love of light and shade and his skill in rendering it are exhibited most 
admirably. Notice the soft diffused illumination on p. 4; the splen- 
did sphere, p. 5; the glowing complexity of cross lights, p. 9, the 
flood pouring in from the upper windows, p. 10; the uncertain lights 
of a London evening, p. 17; the weird shadows cast by the moving 
light, p. 18. The work of Leon Guipon in The Last of the Croca- 
biches is worth studying; p. 23 as a piece of consistent decorative 
design, p. 27 for its humorous details and composition in light and 
dark, and p. 30 for its originality in composition of line and lighting. 
In free and suggestive pen drawing there is no one who surpasses 
Albert Sterner, p. 34. The ocean qualities are well suggested in 
Aylward’s drawing, p. 51. Underwood's studies in character and 
expression for Mr. Davis’ article Hide-and-Seek with the Customs, 
are excellent from first to last. The plate by Ivanowski, p. 66, is a 
brilliant success. The Lost Art of the Daguerreotype ought to inspire 
the high school teacher to see how many examples of that art can be 
found in his town for his pupils to see. The drawings by W. L. 
Jacobs are good. Notice the effect of reflected light, p. 119, and of 
artificial light, p. 121. There is a strong crayon drawing by George 
T. Tobin on p. 146. The teacher of history will not overlook the 
article History by Camera, by George F. Parker. 

Chautauquan. 

The most important article for art teachers is The Sculpture of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, by Edwina Spencer, with nine 
illustrations; Cuba, by Capt. Hanna, has much of value to the teacher 
of geography, and The Return to Nature, by Prof. Zueblin, for the 
teacher of nature study. Miss Jane Addams contributes a fine article 
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on The Humanizing Tendency of Industrial Education, with illus- 


trations of spinning women of different nationalities. 


Country Life. 

This number should be searched. The advertising pages contain 
valuable animal, bird and tree studies. Among the best are the wren, 
p- 102; the old cedar, by Walter Sargent, p. 95 (a tree, by the way, 
which stands where the Editor sees it as he writes this review); the 
rat, p. 86; the beech sprays, pp. 69-70; various kinds of poultry, p. 8: 
various kinds of dogs, p. 7; horses and cattle, p. 6. A good bit of 
‘* interpretation” in design is to be seen on p. 97, the leaping horse. 
Sensible Bird Houses, p. 88, should be read by manual training teach- 
ers. A Mountain Climbing Vacation, both in text and plates, is for 
teachers in geography. Emerson’s Home, profusely illustrated, is for 
the teacher of literature, and Stories on the Tree-Trunks for teachers 
of nature study. Two articles are extraordinary for their wealth of 
bird pictures, Orpington’s, with thirteen from poultry, and A Camera 
Hunter’s Vacation, with seventeen from wild birds in Florida. The 
articles on fishing, camping, and vacationing are richly illustrated, 
with fascinating views. The magazine is literally packed with good 
things. John Burroughs, Ernest Thompson Seton and Herbert K. 
Job are among the contributors. 


Craftsman. 

Parks, by H. K. Bush-Brown, and Japanese Gardening, by T. 
Karasawa, both illustrated, together with an article by Susan F. Stone 
on The Town Beautiful, make this number of value to all lovers of 
out door art. The art of Dannat with eight illustrations is discussed 
by Armand Dayot, that of the potter by Charles F. Binns in (Clay 
in the Potter’s Hand), and that of the goldsmith by Dr. H. Pudor, in 
Modern Jewelry. Mr. James contributes the fifth paper on The Cal- 
ifornia Missions, and the Craftsman the fifth in its series of Houses. 
Harper's. 

The pictures by A. E. Abbey for ‘‘ Hamlet” are of unusual inter- 


est as coming from one whose Shakesperean illustrations have hereto- 
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fore been mostly in pen andink. The contrasts in value are strong. 
Compare them with the pen-and-ink, p. 827. Pacheco’s painting of 
Dona Juana, wife of Velasquez, is reproduced by wood engraving by 
Henry Wolf. The Fleet on The Labrador, by Norman Duncan, is for 
geography teachers. H. D. Nichols’ tinted half-tones for Arthur 
Symons’ article on Verona, are more successful than W. R. Leigh’s 
for The Gray Chieftain. One would naturally think of flesh tones, 
especially those of Indians, as warm, and of grass and sky tones as 
cool, but in the illustration on page 884 these are reversed. The 
Primitive Book is well worth the reading, especially by teachers ot 
history, and teachers of nature study will not overlook Aeronautic 
Spiders, with illustrations by Henry Fenn. Esthetics of the Sky, 
by Richard le Gallienne, with its half-dozen striking illustrations, 
might almost have been called Ethics of the Sky, or Moods of the 
Sky. The article is thought-provoking. 

House Beautiful. 

The cover illustrates the importance of accessories. The design 
would be unintelligible were it not for the clock in the man’s lap. 
That tells not only the time of day but the time of year! and by being 
stopped indicates moving! That New York Ball-room shown in the 
frontispiece must be a beauty. Those interested in out-door art will 
enjoy An Informal Garden, by H. A. Caparn, School Gardens, by 
Anne Withington, and The Home Garden, by Clarence Moores Weed. 
Craftsmen will be glad to learn about The Shuck-bottom Chair, How 
To Bind Books, Acadian Homespun and Wood Stains. The Meaning 
of Industrial Art, by Oscar L. Triggs, and All About Rugs, p. 658, 
ought to be of interest to everybody. This May number is unusually 
rich in helpful short articles. 


McClure’s. 

The Rogues of a Zoo, by A. W. Rolker, will be appreciated by 
intermediate children as supplementary reading, but children of every 
grade will like Charles R. Knight’s live animal drawings. Compare 
the eye of the camel, p. 4, with that of the jaguar, p.5. The drawings 
by Anna Whelan Betts for Joseph Blethen’s article, Ben Zoni’s Mati- 
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née, are unusual and attractive for their soft contours, their skilful 
vignetting and their composition of line. Perhaps the best are on 
pp. 36 and 40. The best of the pen drawings by Urquart Wilcox is 
on page 73, and the best of W. D. Stevens’ on page 107. 
New England. 

The leading article, and a good one, is New England Artists at 
the St. Louis Exposition, by Jean N. Oliver, with thirteen illustra- 
tions. An interesting article on The Whistler Memorial Exhibition, 
br Maurice Baldwin, will be prized by those who wish something to 
refresh their memories of that wonderful exhibition so perfectly man- 
aged. There are nine reproductions, one being that of Whistler’s 
mother, which unfortunately was not allowed to leave its home in 
Paris. A third article of value to teachers is that by Hiroshi Yoshida 
on The Japan of To-day. Yoshida is one of the famous young artists 
of Japan. Two illustrations out of the fourteen are from drawings of 


his own. 


Outing. 

This number is rich in animal studies. The Burden-Bearers of 
The World is a vivid story told without words by twenty-five excellent 
half-tones. The first two articles are rich in pictures of horses and 
dogs, and Mr. Herbert K. Job’s article in pictures of wild sea birds. 
The nature teacher can not afford to miss the Natural History Notes 
by John Burroughs, nor the teacher of athletics Mr. Middleton's 
article on The French Renaissance in Athletics with its twelve inter- 


esting illustrations. 


Scribner’s. 

This, or the Century, stands first among the May magazines in 
the number and quality of half-tone plates. From the delicately 
tinted frontispiece to the softly lighted last illustration there is not a 
picture without some peculiar beauty of its own. One who is familiar 
with the brilliant coloring of the Yellowstone Park will recognize at 
once the excellence of Mr. Elmendorf’s colored photographs. He has 


reproduced the rich, warm colors of the earth, and suggested the big, 
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open, high-up quality of those extraordinary landscapes, and therefore 
one is disposed to overlook the failure to secure the sombre hues of the 
evergreens. The trees are best on p. 519. The jeweled masonry is best 
suggested on p. 517. Compare the three types of light and dark 
spotting, p. 522, 524 (lower plate), and p. 525, all beautiful. The 
atmospheric and liquid qualities in Childs’ superb illustrations for The 
Eagles of the Harbor are beyond all praise. Frost’s illustrations, 
p- 573 and 576, are equally good in their rendering of in-door effects. 
Compare the two figures, p. 575. Is there any doubt as to which is 
the masterful-man? How has Frost shown the weakness of one and 
the strength of the other? Do not overlook the character study, 
p- 585. The mystery and confusion of a sea fight is well suggested 
by Renterdahl, p. 605, in a very clever composition. 


St. Nicholas. 


The best illustrations are the wood engraving from a drawing by 
Marcia Oakes Woodbury, on p. 633, the engraved half-tone (?) from 
another drawing by the same artist, p. 634, and the half-tone from a 
drawing by Christine S. Bredin, p. 608. The photograph by Clifton 
Johnson, p. 647, is aclever bit. The Building of the ‘‘ Black Hawk,” 
by S. D. V. Burr, ought to give ambitious manual training teachers 
an idea. Magdalen Tower and May Morning, by Helen Dawes Brown, 
is well done — perfectly adapted to the St. Nicholas age in style and 
illustration. Many teachers will be glad to have the admirably illus- 
trated article on The Mosquito in the Nature and Science Department. 
The tail piece, p. 625, is a good illustration of the effective use of three 


values, white, middle gray, and black. 


Studio. 

A splendid frontispiece, a landscape in analogous coloring by 
Cecil Lawson, a superbly illustrated article on Japanese Flower Paint- 
ing by Charles Holme, and another on the work of Alexander Fisher, 
by Martin Wood, are the most immediately valuable to upper grade 
teachers this month. Modern Russian Art forms an instructive con- 
trast with The Modern French Pastellists, especially in the light of 
Mr. Hinds’ article on Ethical Art and Mr. F. Caley Robinson. 
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Joaquin Sorolla and Spanish Painting of Today, by Leonard Williams, 
emphasizes yet more strongly the fact that modern painting has 
many moods. Studio Talk is unusually rich in useful illustrations. 
The plates illustrating the article on the Exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists are notable for their simplicity and breadth of treat- 
ment. Perhaps the loveliest thing in the magazine is Summer 


Flowers, by Sotatsie. 


World of To-day. 

Portraits of Children, by Eva Watson Schute, with seven repro- 
ductions of photographs by the author, will help to a better appre- 
ciation of the famous paintings of children. New Methods in School 
Gardens, by Annie E. S. Beard, gives an idea of the strength and 
breadth and significance of this latest educational movement. Ferns 
and their Habits, by C. E. Waters, furnishes several novel motives 
for design (pp, 656, 659, 660). This number is rich in material for 
the teacher of history and geography: The Siberian Railway in War, 
City of Washington, The Great River (Mississippi- Missouri 
Unemancipated Woman, etc. About forty of the half-tones are upon 
a rather strong yellow-orange ground. The effects might have been 
better with less color, or none at all, outside the field of the picture 
itself. There are some good abstract spots for advanced design on 


the front cover. 


World’s Work. 


A Flower Garden for Every Child, by J. M. Bowles, will help 
every teacher who is working for a more beautiful life in America. 
From Coast to Coast in an Automobile, The Americanization of 
Porto Rico, Making Cotton Pay, and The Last Race Rally of Indians 
are all important articles for the teacher of geography. Our Enor- 
mous Pension Roll is for teachers of history. The Public School in 
Rural Life, Professional Training for Business, From Country School 


to University, and College Men in Industry are straws which indicate 


the way of the educational wind in these days. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Masters in Art, for May, gives the honor of a place among its 
immortals to Landseer. He never before looked so well in reproduc- 
tion. 


The Outlook, for May 7th, contains some novel illustrations by 
Alden Peirson for Violet Brooke-Hunt’s article on English Village 
Life. The handling combines line and wash with unusual frankness. 
The Town Beautiful is beautifully illustrated by Charles Wellington 
Furlong. 

Articraft, for April, has an interesting article on Max Bachmann, 
Sculptor and Cartoonist, by C. F. Hogeboom, Jr., and another with a 
few suggestive illustrations of furniture and pottery on The Little 
Shop, by L. McK. Turner. 

The Printing Art for May is unusually rich in decorative borders 
the most novel being those exhibited by the American Type Founders 
Company. The half-tone reproductions are of great beauty. Two 
from pencil drawings by Louis A. Holman will be of special value to 
high school students. This magazine is very rich in suggestion along 


the lines of lettering, decorative composition, coloring and designing. 
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EDITORIAL 


T the close of a school year it is well to devote 

a few hours to a review of what has been done 

and a forecast of what ought to be done the next 

year. Try it. Before you forget school for your 

vacation jot down your conclusions, block out your 

fall work, make a note as to how to begin in Sep- 

tember. Do that and your mind will be freer, 

your vacation more enjoyable, your return in the 
fall less embarrassing. 


ERHAPS the following, coming fresh from the 

pen of a high school graduate (never mind who, 
or where), will be of service. Another point of 
view is always worth having. 


ART WORK IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


My memory is somewhat hazy as to the art work of my first two 
years in high school, but I think it was chiefly designing and nature 
drawing. During the first year it was mostly designing in black and 
white. Beginning with simple, straight line designs, we had all kinds 
of problems in straight lines, curved lines, spots, ending up with 
conventionalized landscapes. 

I enjoyed it more than most of the other pupils as I have always 
been interested in anything artistic. The working with my hands 
and obtaining a visible, permanent result was a relief from the con- 
stant memorizing and studying of languages and history. On the 


other hand, I never could see the use in a design that was not designed 
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for something. To make a design just to embody certain principles 
was too abstract to be very interesting. When an inspiration was not 
forthcoming in starting a new problem, I used to feel that the process 
of thinking up a design would not be so much like trying to squeeze 
juice out of a half-grown apple if I only had some limiting fact to 
start with, some idea of use, of fitness for a special purpose. 

The second year we started out with more designing, using color. 
If Iremember rightly, our designs had more purpose in them this 
year. But by this time I wanted something more than that. I wanted 
to feel that my design could actually be used, that it complied with all 
the conditions necessary for production. It was not enough to be 
told to make a design for a book cover, I wanted to know just what 
the limitations were, what the conditions that governed book binding, 
so that I could make my design comply with them. As I remember, 
I did not care so much to see my designs actually carried out, as to 
feel that they were absolutely practical for carrying out. 

In the latter part of this same year we did something that I thor- 
oughly enjoyed. A girls’ field day was going to be held in the school 
and we were given the task of making posters to announce it. A girl 
of the class posed in basket ball costume, and we spent one period in 
making pencil sketches of her. Then we planned our posters, using 
our sketches, or relying entirely on ornamental lettering, just as we 
chose. I liked this piece of work because, not only were all the differ- 
ent parts of it agreeable in themselves, but they were made more 
pleasurable by having close connection with each other and by their 
connection supplying a plainly felt school want. Here was a chance 
to combine many previous elements into a useful whole; useful not 
merely to ourselves, but to the whole school. It became apparent 
that our previous lessons in lettering, in pose drawing and in balanced 
landscapes had been given to us with a purpose, that they all had some 
connection with each other, and that by welding them together I 
could produce something really needed by the school, thereby becom- 
ing a truly useful member of the institution. My enthusiasm and 
interest were aroused and I produced the best thing that I had ever 


done. During the rest of this year several of us drew in charcoal 
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from the cast. This particularly interested me as I hoped to go to an 
art school sometime. I know it improved the accuracy of my eye a 
great deal. 

In my third year at high school the regular art teacher went 
abroad and we had a substitute. I started on cast drawing again, but 
was drawn into the designing class somewhat against my will. Ap- 
plied design seemed to be this teacher’s hobby. About all I did during 
the year was a design for a contents page for the school magazine, a 
stencilled design for a sofa cushion cover which I painted on denim, 
and a stencilled design for a curtain which I did not have time to 
finish. 

The art course this year became something of a ‘‘ snap,” and that 
was one of the reasons for its sudden popularity among the students. 
I do not think I learned anything new or that I improved in design 
under this teacher. She was too easily satisfied with our work, too 
anxious to have us apply our designs. When I made my sofa cushion 
cover, I first jotted down two or three little sketches of ideas and showed 
them to her with a request for a criticism. But instead of showing 
me how to make it better, she pointed out the one she liked best, and 
told me to enlarge it to the proper size. Now I was not satisfied, I 
wanted to work over and correct my first idea until I had the best 
design I was capable of producing. However, as I did not know just 
how to improve it, and had been accustomed to think that a teacher 
knew a good design from a bad one, I went on with it. Several 
months were spent in making the stencil and painting the denim, out 
of all proportion to the time spent on the design. More or less ex- 
perimenting in colors and mediums had to be done, in fact, experi- 
menting, and rather senseless and illogical experimenting it was apt 
to be, was one of her favorite occupations for us. More delays were 
caused by the lack of a certain color paint at one time and of the me- 
dium at another. By the time my cover was finished I was totally 
disgusted with the teacher and her methods, and with my work. I 
have never looked at that cushion since without thinking how much 
better it might have been it only I had had a good, honest criticism 
on the design. 
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Several kinds of applied art were introduced into the school. Be- 
sides stencil painting on cloth there was a small attempt at embroi- 
dery, a larger one at clay modelling, anda great deal of burnt work 
on wood and leather. The pyrography was the most popular among 
the students. Between poor invention and unskillful burning many 
ot the designs were unintelligible, and it seemed to me that the pupils 
who did them might much better have been studying English or doing 
problems in algebra. When the putting of a design onto something 
is thought more of than the planning and drawing of the design it 
seems to me that it is no longer art but a vicious kind of manual 
training. Good manual training teaches the construction of useful 
objects, but of what use is a burnt wood thermometer plaque or pho- 
tograph frame if it is not artistic to begin with. The clay work was 
mostly making tiles which were sent to a pottery to be glazed. What 
little I saw of it seemed rather interesting. The embroidery under- 
taken was a set of window draperies for the school reception room. 
They were of cream colored scrim worked with mercerized cotton and 
had no fitness to the rest of the room, either in design or in quality 
of goods, and the less said of their workmanship from a sewing teach- 
er’s point of view, the better. 

There were a great many good points about this substitute teach- 
er’s short and revolutionary reign. She seemed to take an interest in 
the school outside of the four walls of the drawingroom. She aroused 
the pupils’ interest first by trying to make the drawing room itself a 
little more attractive. We were requested to bring potted plants, dried 
grasses, copies of art magazines or anything odd and suitable that we 
cared to lend. I could forgive (more especially as my back was turned 
to it most of the time) the silly looking corner strung with a Japanese 
umbrella and lanterns, for the sake of the table with a refreshing green 
fern and some art books and magazines on it, anda dried vine ina 
sort of hanging basket arrangement near by. She was interested in 
the school magazine, also, and wanted it made more ‘ artistic.” We 
were encouraged to make cover, contents page and chapter heading 
designs for it. The result was nothing very good because, as I have 


said before, she was too easily satisfied with our work and did not get 
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nearly as much out of us as she might have. Just as in the case of 
the embroidered curtains, and in all her work, her principles, her ideas 
were good, but she lacked sense and ability in carrying them out, or 
in getting us to carry them out properly. There was something 
rather ‘‘faddish,” rather ‘‘amateurish” about the teacher and the 
work that I disliked. I care too much for applied art to see it bungled 
or turned into a fad. However, new life had been put into the art 
course, enthusiasm had been aroused in the pupils, and the importance 
of applied art had been recognized. With proper restrictions and 
under the wiser direction of the regular teacher, who returned the 
next year, the course was much improved and strengthened. 

During my last year in high school I worked by myself, first on 
drawing trom the cast and then on clay modelling. The seniors are 
allowed to choose their work more or less and as I expected to make 
some form of art my life work, I took what I thought would help me 
the most. The modelling was something entirely new to me, and I 
enjoyed it very much. It helps one, I think, to look more intelli- 
gently and appreciatively at sculpture to attempt to copy it in clay. 
I liked the necessity of dipping right into the clay with both hands. 
Possibly the fascination is akin to that of mud pies in childhood. I 
do not see why we should not learn to draw in clay just as much as in 
pen, pencil and water color. 

| enjoyed this year perhaps the most of all, and it was partly be- 
cause I had a definite aim and a great desire to accomplish it as quick] 
as possible. The rest of the class made designs for various purposes, 
but were allowed to apply them only when they had obtained really 
good ones. Thus permission to carry out a design was made the 
reward, so to speak, for having done one’s work satisfactorily; the 
proper way to have it, I think. A new manual training school was 
opened this same year in connection with the high school. There is 
a great opportunity for applied art in connection with the necdlework 
classes. Quite a number of designs were made for embroidery and 
worked out, and some designs that were not made for any purpose 
were adapted and worked. I feel that, under united direction, much 


more should have been done and probably will be done in the future. 
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On leaving high school and entering an art school, I discovered 
what seems to me to be the chief fault in the public school art course. 
In attending art exhibitions I found that I could look understandingly 
and sympathetically at black and white work or at designs; I could 
criticize them more or less intelligently. When it came to paintings, 
particularly oil paintings, I was at sea. I did not feel that I really 
comprehended them. I could not understand, except in a vague and 
general way, what their good or bad points were, what the aims, 
methods or characteristics of the painter were. It may be that in the 
history of art classes | might have learned how to appreciate, how to 
look at a painting. I have since been sorry that I did not enter that 
subject. Still 1 am not atall sure that by knowing all about and being 
able to appreciate the old masters, I should have been able to under- 
stand modern paintings. Considered as a course in drawing and de- 
signing, I think my high school training was broad, comprehensive 
and, in spite of the somewhat cold abstractness of the first two years, 
interesting; but considered as an a@r?¢ course I think it was one sided. 
Drawing, history of art and appreciation of art should go hand in 
hand. The ‘‘taste” of the pupil should be educated as much as his 
hand and eye. 

I refrain from commenting upon this ‘‘ confes- 
sion.’’ Your own thoughts about it will be better 
for you than mine could possibly be. A little 
thinking now and then is useful to the best of men, 
especially that thinking which has for its object 


that supposedly best man and his works. 


HE editor has been thinking about the School 
Arts Book. If the increased subscription list, 
and the hundreds of kindly letters which have come 
from subscribers mean anything, they mean that 
the magazine has been increasingly helpful during 
1903-04. But it is still far from what it should be. 
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NOTES 





EDITOR 





The next volume must be better. The announce- 
ments upon the opening pages of this number 
indicate that the next volume will be better. 


HE editor will welcome suggestions for improv- 

ing the School Arts Book. If you would say 
what articles have been most helpful, what writers 
most inspiring, what illustrations most suggestive; 
if you would suggest subjects for discussion, prob- 
lems for solution, books for review, you would be 
serving us all. One teacher suggests a department 
of correspondence, a place for the publication of 
open letters discussing the questions raised by each 
month’s issue. Would that be desirable ? 


ERE is an example of what such a department 

might contain : 

A loom similar to the one pictured in your April number, but 
much better, can be made by cutting the ends to the curve of the dots 
and notching them to receive the cord. Such a loom is more easily 
and quickly strung and may be uscd over and over again. Another 
little improvement is this: To prevent the tangling of the cords after 
the hammock is taken from the loom, just before passing the cord 
through the rings for the last time weave over and under the warp 
close to the rings, going back and forth once, passing the cord through 
the ring at each side to hold it tight. This prevents tangling and 
makes a good finish. 

These suggestions come from the supervisor 
of drawing at Calumet, Michigan. They are worth 
having. Here is another type of letter: 


Kindly answer the follow question in your Book. Would it not 
be well to teach historic ornament and some history of art in the 
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grades in towns where there is no drawing in the high school? Yes, 
and where there is drawing in the high school. 

To this one must say Yes, incidentally, in con- 
nection with design and history. The teaching of 
those principles which underlie all good design is 
of more importance, however, than the teaching of 
specific forms of design like the Greek or the 
Gothic. The history of destructive war is gradually 
disappearing in our schools, before the incoming 
history of constructive work. The teacher of his- 
tory is becoming the teacher of ornament, painting, 
sculpture and architecture. 


HANDSOME pamphlet, entitled What is 

Wrought in the Craftsman Workshops, is well 
worth having. Probably any supervisor of drawing 
could get one by writing to Mr. Gustav Stickley, 
Syracuse, N. Y., enclosing a stamp or two. It 
contains views of shop and home interiors, furni- 
ture, plans of houses, portraits of noted craftsmen, 
etc. 


HE Allendale Blue Print is the name of a novel 

school paper published by the photographic 
process in blue, by the Allendale Farm School, 
Lake Villa, Ill., under the supervision of Mr. Frank 
G. Sanford. A school paper printed by some out- 
side printer does not seem so completely a ‘‘school’’ 
paper as does this genuine little thing from ‘ 4-half 
6-half’’ plates. 
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NFORTUNATELY the program of the Eleventh 

Annual Meeting of the Western Drawing 
Teachers’ Association did not arrive in time for 
extended notice in the May number. Now, ofcourse, 
such notice would come too late. It is not too 
late, however, to mention the International Congress 
at Berne in August, and to urge all who can to 
attend. The following statement by Miss Mary C. 
Wheeler of Providence, one of the three official 
delegates from America, presents the matter in 
attractive form: 


On August 3-6, 1904, over five hundred people will assemble in 


Berne to discuss the following important questions : 
Section I. GENERAL INSTRUCTION. 

1. Of the Educative role of drawing, of the correlation of drawing 
with other branches of study (how drawing is helpful to them). 
Social value. 

2. Methods of teaching drawing in the Kindergarten. 

3. Methods of teaching drawing in Primary Schools. In the 
United States all grades below the High School). 

4. Methods of teaching drawing in Secondary Schools. In 
the United States. schools above the Grammar grade.) Cognate 


branches of study, history of art, modeling, etc. 
5. Drawing in Higher Education. 


6. Of the Training of Teachers of drawing for the various grades. 
Section Il. SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


1. Actual condition of Special Instruction (professional, tech- 
nical, artistic) in different countries. A report from each country 


with statistics and illustrations. 
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2. Organization of apprenticeships, and professional courses tor 


apprentices and artisans of both sexes. 


3. Teaching of drawing in Industrial Schools. Professional 
Schools, Trade Schools and Schools of Arts and Crafts.) Pedagogy 
of this instruction. 


4. Schools of Industrial Art (art applied to industry), have they 
accomplished what was expected of them? What success have they 
obtained in the industries and crafts? Organization and program of 
Schools of Industrial Art. 


5. Of the Training of Teachers of drawing for Special Instruc- 


tion of various grades. 


6. International Codification of signs and symbols used in draw- 


ing. (Continuation of the work of the first Congress. 


Perhaps No. 6, Section I, The Training of Teachers of Drawing 
for the various grades, is of greatest importance. Teachers from all 
over the world can compare requirements for examination. There is 
a prescribed system for the whole of France, for instance. 

Drawing as a factor in the education of the masses is, perhaps, 
one of the subjects that will interest Americans the most, for while 
we may differ with other nations in many respects, in one we agree — 
we all have an emigrant or peasant population menacing us if we do 
not show them the means of life. So far we have taught them to 
read, write, and do their accounts. By our new methods we do this 
in less time. It is felt that the great forces of nature must be met — 
in America our strikes, in Europe the throes of nihilism. All agree 
that one of the resisting forces will be the education of our lower 
classes. Let us furnish them with utensils — not of overthrow but of 
salvation. All unite in feeling the loss of the old apprentissage. In 
the dedication of a new art building the chief speaker pointed out that 
our art schools are of comparatively little use because they have to be 
used to teach the elements of design and drawing. We might lead 


many of our lower classes into the paths of good hand labor if we gave 
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them the taste for it in our primary schools. We have a great force 
in nature which we are neglecting — we must get such correlation as 
will use the natural force of our children and youth. The matter of 
cultivating good taste is one of the problems of sociology. The great 
inducements which we offer to emigrants throw on us a great 
responsibility, but with this comes great possibility. One of their 
number has said to us, ‘‘ You succeed because you dare.” We have 
daring and freedom. Owing to our organization we are free to make 
experiments which we invite them to see. We reach a greater number 
of all classes, we bring together in our school rooms a greater union 
of classes. The Polish Jew sits beside the North of Ireland emigrant, 
all dominated by the Anglo Saxon. We have, in common with them, 
men and women in our thinking, educated classes who cannot use 
their hands, and those in our working classes whose hands being 
skilled must work under dictation. A better union must be effected 
between these two classes. 

Our eminent educators have striven to give us all the range of 
studies necessary, but they in their zeal, from a lack in their own 
education, have failed to grasp the power of drawing; they could not 
give what they did not understand. We drawing teachers must work 
out this side and show the men at the head of our educational bureaus 
what is needed. 

It will be shown at this Congress by our American exhibits how 
far we have advanced in teaching drawing in our primary and grammar 
grades, but we shall naturally be eager to see how we may find help 
for the teaching of drawing in our high school grades. An inter- 
national committee will be appointed to urge the importance of draw- 
ing as an elective in the higher examinations, and when this is done 
drawing teachers will be called upon to define what these examinations 
should be. There will, therefore, be a great stimulus derived from 
this Congress, and it is hoped that the work already accomplished by 
the first Congress of Drawing which was held in Paris will be pushed 
much farther at the second one. 


(Full information may be obtained by applying to the editor. ) 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer schools, if taken with a pinch of salt, 
are good for ‘that tired feeling’’ experienced by 
every teacher who perceives his own limitations. 
They furnish a change of scene, new faces, new 
ideas, and new ideals. They afford opportunity for 
rest, for recreation, and for work of a refreshing 
kind. All the year teachers have to give. During 
the summer they may get. The greatest joy in 
life steals into it upon the heels of profitable work. 
Summer school work is profitable to body, mind, 
» and spirit, if done in about four hours a day, hum- 
bly, enthusiastically, and with a calm faith in its 
future values; but if done day and night, feverishly, 
in a fault-finding, sceptical way, it is not only un- 
profitable, but injurious. Except, O anxious and 
ambitious teacher, ye turn and become a teachable 
little child again, ye shall in no wise profit by a 
summer school. 

The summer schools of the country which offer 
instruction in drawing and the manual arts are as 
follows, so far as I have been able to discover: 





Art Craft Institute, Chicago, III. 
Drawing, Modeling, Wood carving, Basketry, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Dressmaking. Five weeks, beginning July 5. At South Haven, 
Michigan. $10. T. Vernette Morse, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Art Institute of Chicago. 
Academic, Juvenile and Normal Courses, Drawing and Painting, 
Decorative Design, Mechanical Drawing, Pottery, Ceramics, 
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Metal work. Methods. Unusual advantages. Art Institute col- 
lections, Ryerson ‘Library collections. Five to twelve weeks, be- 
ginning July 5. $10 to $25. W. W. Sargeant, Registrar, Art 


Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


Students’ League, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June Classes Albright Gallery, Buffalo. Drawing from Cast, Life 
for women), Portrait and Still Life, Out-of-door Sketching. 
Four weeks, beginning June 5. $8 per class. 

July Sketch Class, Landscape, at Port Maitland, Ontario, Canada. 
Mr. Edward Dufner (studied with Constant, Laurens, Whistler) 
will accompany the class. Oil, water color, black and white. 
One, two or three weeks, beginning July 2. $9 per week. 


A. Lothrop, Superintendent. 


Augsburg Summer School, Oakland, Cal. 


Primary and Standard courses in Freehand Drawing, Water Color, 
Decorative Design, Constructive Design, Sketching from Nature. 
Two weeks, beginning June 20. $10. 

F. J. Lobbett, 809 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Bradley Polytechnic Summer School of Manual Training, Peoria, III. 


History and Organization, Elementary Courses, Woodworking 
and Drawing. Metal Working for Upper Grades, Sewing, Dress- 
making, Wood-Turning and Pattern-Making, Machine Shop Prac- 
tice, Freehand Drawing and Color. Charles A. Bennett, Fred D. 
Crawshaw, William F. Raymond, Mrs. E. E. Winchip, Adelaide 
Michel. Five weeks beginning July 6. $15 to $25. 


Edward O. Sisson, Director, Peoria, Il. 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Drawing and Painting, Normal Art Course, Out-door Sketching, 
Figure, Decorative and minature Painting, Ceramics, Bench work, 
Furniture, Wood Carving, Pyrography, Cut Metal Work, Bas- 
ketry, Book Binding, Venetian Iron, Clay modeling, Leather and 
Bead work, Printing, Design, Stained Glass. Fifteen instructors. 
July and August, beginning June 30. Write for terms. 
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Colorado State Normal School, Greely, Col. 


Art (Drawing and Painting) Manual Training (Wood work, 
Basketry, Weaving, etc.) Six weeks, beginning June14. Tuition 
free to citizens of Colorado. Others $5. Incidentals, $1 to $s. 
Z. X. Snyder, President. 


Columbia University Summer School. 


Departments of Fine Arts, Manual Training with all the leading 
handicrafts, and Mechanical Drawing. Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool. Six weeks, beginning July 6. $25. 


Darby School of Painting, Fort Washington, Pa. 





Out-of-door study from Landscape and the Costumed Model, Por- 
trait Painting, Still-life, Cast, Composition. Thomas P. Anshutz, 
Hugh H. Breckenridge. All summer, beginning June sth. $10 
per month. 

Hugh H. Breckenridge, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Denver Normal Summer School, Denver, Col. 


Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Methods of Teaching, Clay 
modeling and Pottery, Raffia and Basketry, Pyrography, Vene- 
tian Iron work. C. Valentine Kirby, Manual Training High 
School, New York, Julia D. Pratt, State Normal School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Six weeks, beginning June 20th. $15. 

Hon. Fred Dick, Principal. 


Harvard University Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 











Architectural Drawing: Theory and Practice. Shopwork: Chip- 
ping, Filing, Fitting; Blacksmithing; Pattern making and 
Foundry practice; Machine-shop practice. 

Drawing and Painting. Analysis of Terms, Modes and Principles ; 
Study of Historic Examples (superbly illustrated); Technical 
exercises. Dr. Denman W. Ross, Mr. William L. Mowll (Theory 
of Design not offered this year). Six weeks, beginning July 5. 
$20. 

Prof. J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Hyannis State Normal School, Massachusetts. 
Drawing and Design with special reference to public schools and 
correlation with other topics. Frederic L. Burnham, New Haven, 
Conn. Nature Study and Industrial work Hammock making, 
Cane seating, Basketry, Household work, Gardening). Excep- 
tional opportunity to learn the new social ideals in education. 
Four weeks. Free to Massachusetts teachers and those who 
intend to teach in the State. 
William A. Baldwin, Principal, Hyannis, Mass. 

Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Usual topics in preparation for teaching. Lectures upon archi- 
tecture and ornament. Summer Term begins June 11. For 
terms address the Secretary, Anna R. Wild. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Academic Department. Drawing, Edward H. Thornhill, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Manual Training (Wood work and Basketry) Luther 
W. Turner, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. Individual instruction. 
Four weeks, beginning July 12. $15. Methods Department. Art 
Interpretation, Miss Margaret McCloskey, Newark, N. J. Nature 
Study, Prof. Clarence Moores Weed, Durham, N. H. Nine other 
topics included under one fee. Three weeks, $15. Unusual attrac- 
tions, sea bathing and boating. 
Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 
Mechanical Drawing and TDescriptive Geometry. Six weeks, 
beginning July 5. $15 to $35. 
Mechanic Arts (Carpentry, Turning, Pattern making, Forging, 
Chipping and Filing, Machine-tool work). Six weeks, beginning 
June 15. $10 to $20. 
Mechanical Engineering (Mechanism and Valve Gears, Engineer- 
ing Drawing and Design). Seven weeks, beginning June 20. 
$10 to p30. 


Architecture (Shades and Shadows, Design). Eight weeks begin- 


ning July 5. $15 to $50. 


H. W. Ty ler, Secretary ° 
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Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mechanical and Teacher’s Drawing, Architectural Drawing, Sur- 
veying, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Forging, Bench work 
in Wood, Basketry. Five weeks, beginning July 5. $5 to $15. 
Eugene C. Colby, 55 Plymouth Ave. 

Newcomb College Summer School of Art. 
New Orleans, La. 
Nature Drawing in pencil and water color, Model and Object 
Drawing, Pose, Perspective, Composition. Sketching class, using 
new solid oil colors, etc. William Woodward, Instructor. Six 
weeks, beginning July 4. $5 to $15. 

Ogunquit Summer School, Ogunquit, Maine. 
Landscape Drawing and Painting, Composition, the Figure and 
Marines. Special emphasis upon pencil handling with reference 
to public school work. Charles Herbert Woodbury. Six weeks, 
beginning July 7. For terms address the Secretary, Margaret 
Patterson, Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Oshkosh Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Usual topics under Drawing and Painting, including their His- 
tory. Wood work, Venetian Iron work, adapted to grammar 
grades, Construction in paper, card, raffia, etc., and Bookbinding. 
Five weeks, beginning July 5. $8. 
B. Mack Dresden, 229 New York Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Prang Summer School, Chicago, III. 
All phases of Art Education in Public Schools. Immediately 
practical. Hugo Froehlich, Miss Bonnie Snow and others. Three 
weeks, beginning July 18. $5 per week. 
Prang Educational Co., 378 Wabash Ave. 

School of Decorative and Applied Art, New York. 
Summer Session, Bayport, Long Island. Classes for men and 
women, Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Composition, Illustration, 
Decorative and Applied Art. Open air classes from Costumed 
model and Landscape. Studio classes in Portraiture, Still-life, 
Handicraft,etc. All summer, beginning June 1. $15 per month. 
Elisa A. Sargent, Director, 27 W. 67th St., New York City. 
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School of Education, University of Chicago. 
Department of Arts. Clay modeling, Casting in plaster Pottery, 
Applied Design, Geographic Drawing (Chalk Modeling) Paint- 
ing, Out-of-door Sketching, Textiles, Basketry, Metal work, Sew- 
ing, Embroidery, Wood working, Mechanical Drawing, Machine 
work, etc. Twelveinstructors. First term begins June 18. Second 
term begins July 28. Each five weeks. $12 to $40. 
College of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Handicraft, Newburyport, Mass. 


Metal work, Enameling, Pottery, Weaving and Spinning, Bas- 


A 


ketry, Bead work. Twelve lessons each, beginning July 12. $2 
Abbie S. Nickerson, Registrar. 

Sketching Class, Mystic, Conn. 
Out-door sketching under instruction of Will Howe Foote. All 
summer, beginning June 1. Write for terms. 
Mrs. A. M. Richardson, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

State Normal School, San Jose, California. 
Drawing and methods of teaching it, Nature Study and Manual 
Training. Five weeks beginning June 29. Free tuition. Books 
and incidentals, $5 to $10. 


President State Normal School. 


Summer School of the South, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
Drawing and Art (Nature Drawing, Design, Composition, Model 
and Object Drawing, Mechanical Drawing, Constructive work, 
etc.). Prof. Langdon S. Thompson, Jersey City, Mr. Frank A. 
Parsons, Teachers College, New York, Alexander C. Lanier, 
University of Tennessee. Miss Elizabeth M. Getz, Editor, Draw- 
ing and Manual Training Journal. Five weeks, beginning June 
23. Tuition free. Registration fee $5. Fee for extra classes $2 
each. Incidentals $1 to $s. 

Teachers’ Summer School, Denver, Colorado. 


Various topics in Public School Drawing. Two weeks, beginning 


June 13. 


D. R. Hatch, Director, 526 Charles Building, Denver. 
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Thomas Normal Training School, Detroit, Mich. 





f Mechanical Drawing, Pattern making in paper and card, Clay 
modeling, Model and Light Drawing, the Pose, Blackboard 
sketching, Composition and Design. Historic Ornament and 
History of Art. Knife work and other handicraft. Ten weeks, 
beginning June 27. Terms upon application. 

Emma A. Thomas, Director, 550 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 

Freehand Drawing and Design, Bench work, Joinery, Weaving, 
Basketry, Constructive work in card and bent iron. Four weeks, 
beginning August 8. $15 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, Director. 


University of Illinois, Summer Session, Urbana, III. 


Outline Drawing for purposes of Illustration, Monochrome from 
Still-life, Elementary and advanced Manual Training (History, 
Theory and Practice, all common forms), Shop work for the 





Secondary School, Arts and Crafts in several mediums. Wood 
Shop (carpentry, etc, after the practice of leading commercial 
shops), Foster H. lrons, Superior, Wisconsin; Edward J. Lake, 
, Urbana; Arthur R. Curtiss, Urbana. All summer, beginning 
June 13. $12. 

Thomas A. Clark, Director, 28 W. Illinois St., Urbana. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Elementary Drawing, Miss Melville Fort. Manual Training 
(Clay modeling, paper and card construction, Basketry, Knife 
work). Wm. C. A. Hammel, Miss Julia Raines. Four weeks, 
beginning June 13. Expense for registration, furnished room, 
bath, and board only $15. 
Dr. F. P. Venable, President, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





University Summer School, Athens, Georgia. 
Department of Manual Arts and Handicrafts (Freehand Drawing, 


Wood work, Color, Clay modeling, Constructive work in card, 
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cord, bead, raffia, grass, etc.), Courses are for beginners. Fred. J. 
Orr, Director. Five weeks, beginning July 5. Tuition free. 
Incidentals, $1 to $2. 

Miss Annie Linton. 


Virginia Summer School of Methods, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
Painting and Drawing from Costume Model and Nature, Design, 
Pictorial Composition. F. G. Cootes, New York, and W. J. 
Scott, S. Kensington, etc. Twelve weeks, beginning June 20. 
For terms, F. G. Cootes, 318 West 55th St., New York City. 
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